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CASTLES ON THE GROUND 
THE MOUNTAINS 


IME ago, near Bazzano the mountains 
were a great black chorus. 


The mountains were a black assembly. 


But this morning I have seen the mountains from near 
and know that they are delicately beautiful. 


From the flesh of the mountains those cherry-tree blos- 


soms, 


the trees lifting their flower-clad arms in a pretty prayer. 
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Cherry trees, with the peculiar skin (not bark) 
of their trunks 
that seem strong human arms. 


Near by the river— 
blue water and white stones. 


The mountains are green now. 
On them are patches of wheat and grapes, 
mercenary signs of unbeautiful people. 


I wanted to curse my encephalitic eyes, 
but I cursed nothing, for the morning 
was beautiful and peace was in my heart. 


Green, new lovely, delicate, the mountains. 

Children of the old past year, 

dressed up again to tell the Spring, 

“You are sacred and holy and sweet, greatly sweet” — 
Sending a letter to Spring that if it wants to come again 
the mountains are ready, beforehand. 


This morning I have dropped a burden 
that was on me for years. 


CYPRESSES 


Their tops are frayed, and they 
have not the energy to set them straight: 
for cypresses are weary too. 


[238] 


Emanuel Carnevali 


Mournfully the cypresses stand. 

They are tired of being ancient. 

They are tired of knowing too much about death. 
They are tired of looking down upon a city 

that lives, and barely lives. 


They are covered with the dust of the road 
that passes by under them. 

They are blinded by the dust, 

weary of standing there so long, 

so Jean and lanky. 


They are shaggy and shabby like old dogs. 


Cypresses lead the way to death. 


FIREFLIES 


Fireflies flying disconnectedly, 
useless lights that bear no light to anything, 
whose little lamps make the night darker. 


You are one of the many useless works of God, 
but still you are not beautiful; 

but for the star 

you carry in your belly, 


you would look like a common insect. 


You carry a bit of my soul in that lantern of yours 
You are like my weariness, 
aimless and desultory. 
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CHAT WHILE IT RAINS 


Rain, infinitely pretty, it seems 
impossible that you should descend 
from those terrifically black clouds. 


I should push your origin much higher up, 
nearer to an old God who washes 
his feet in your coolness. 


Silk threads with which a cloud princess 
sews a suit for God. 


Vagabonds curse you and adore you. 


You chase all the people from the streets and square: 
thus producing a hush that is 
holy in solemnity. 


Like all great and tremendous things, you come down 
rhythmically. 


I remember a dozen poets who sing of you: 
they all say you are beautiful 

and wish you to come again. 

These poor-hearted poets 

see in you a temporary salvation of the earth 
and an eternal show of beauty. 


One of these poets said: ‘Long like endless threads 
” 


the long rain. 
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Emanuel Carnevali 


DEAD BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


All these authors are dead: 
Death arises out of their books 
Like a weary old woman 

that goes to work in the morning. 


There is a smell of death in their books 
that every good-nosed spirit may detect. 


They rest or do not rest in their deep graves 
Distorted they certainly are 
by the awful testimony they left behind, 


which is like a witch wearing a dress with a very long train. 


Oh that words should become microbes 


Words that were flow ers before. 


There is more room in death 
than in a hundred worlds. 


All these be oks, 

with their dead authors watching them, 
standing behind them— 

old ghosts begging for a love 

they may no longer claim. 

There is no way to touch them 

to tell them a gentle and indulgent lie, 
to comfort them, 

to call them by their dead name, 

to wake them up for awhile. 
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CERTAIN FAMILIES 
Certain families smell rank, nasty. 


Affections in certain families 
are like men seeking warmth 
in a manure heap. 


The things in those families 
are like snakes running up a dead tree. 


The mutual help in certain families 

clings to each member like soaked clothes. 
Too crowded are such families 

to give any space to love. 


In certain families 

the face of beauty is darkened: 

a rag dirty with a thousand ways of dirt 
covers up beauty’s face. 


But there are families where the head 

is like a great oak tree. 

Those families grow beneath the sun 

like a group of buttercups. 

And they are beautiful in the eyes of God, 
and they are beautifu! in the eyes of men. 
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Emanuel Carnevali 


SHORTIES 


I 
Obscenity is a sick body that shows itself. 
Purity is a fine body that shows itself 
on occasions and unknowingly. 
Obscenity is a tired witch 
that counts her love affairs. 
Purity keeps no reckoning: 
it gives itself generously. 
Obscenity is filth on a face 
that otherwise is lovely. 
Purity is a naked face unashamed. 

Il 

The earthq: ake has little fingers; 


you may observe this 





from the falling of tiny bits of plaster 
II 
Cities become always bigger 
nothing can stop them. 
It is written in the books of the awful gods 
who sit above city and country 
but cannot see, 


who act with bli 


id hands, 
who do not even imagine 


the needs of the soul of man. 
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IV 

The stars, are they seed of some flowers, 
and when will the flowers bloom? 

The earth, is it like an orange, 

and who will eat it? 


The sea goes on grumbling 
who will say he has a right to? 


V 


The wind is a stallion, 

ferocious and splendid. 

The wind is a knight 

who rides on the cloud’s back. 
The wind is a fool 

to make love to infidel trees 

who do not requite it, 

for it would stoop them while they 
stretch their arms skyward. 


VI 

I have learned not to fear death, 
I who die once a day. 

I have Jearned to sneer at life, 

I who live so little. 

I have learned not to feel love 
my wooden heart has helped me. 


[244] 


NIGHT 


I 


one with darkne 


our hands 


poplar leav: 
your eyes 
ywer Cups; 

Ir body 


nen into night. 
ill 


ou are stronger 
the sea. 


movement of your darkn 


re insistent than the waves. 


amethystine color 

per than the green of s 
ore luminous 

the fires of stars. 


t, you hold the sea 


yb and flow of tid 


- } 
turning of the carth you 
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STRONG ROOTS 


THE THUG 


Cat-like, 
I foot the night 


Foolish as a fox. 


We must crack skulls, 
Black-jack. 

The Romans did it with a thumb 
The king with a gesture. 


That tiaraed dame in the opera cloak 
Met King Edward: 
Tonight she meets me. 


Citizens, 

His honor the judge, 
Bends a religious knee-cap 
And smells of incense 

You have faith indeed. 


His palm itches— 
I must grease it with gold. 
Besides, his mistress desires a tour. 


The gallows-tree 
Is the roost of buzzards. 
My jig is for the go-between. 
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Seth Fames 


Cat-like, 
I foot the night 
Foolish as a fox. 


MURDERER 


At the bone-swinging 
I shall drop Cain’s hand-towel. 


Thick-lipped Herod, 

Rat-eyed Nero, 

Hawk-nosed Napoleon, 

All had beanstalks; 

All were midgets alongside our 
Illustrious King of Coin, 

Saint cf the four halos— 

Religion, Science, Education, Business. 


Borgia poured thick wine- 
The insatiable entertainer! 


Villon had no pretenses; 

Besides, he needed leisure for song-making. 
The rest wore gloves, 

Cheats at Pilate’s wash-basin. 


Jack has climbed my beanstalk. 
At the bone-swinging 
I shall drop Cain’s hand-towel. 
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THE BLIND 


The chinless men wore beards. 
The mountain held aloof. 
Curious 

How the blind wear spectacles. 


The mountain humped its back 
For the glint of God’s foot, 
Washed with stars. 


In the valley miasma 

The bearded men went, 

Lame from gold. 

Their beards sinned against Mose 
John the Baptist, 

Christ. 


They say we are poor, Lord, 
Yet we thank Thee 

For the gift of sight 

And the great gift, hunger. 


ONE ROOM APARTMENT 


Her parrot, in its lacquered cage, 
Is screeching in a scarlet rage. 

In sparkling water, purpling-dim, 
Her bright prismatic goldfish swim 
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Seth Fames 


Before her glass she preens herself 
And sees blue china on a shelf. 
Dancing, she hums a jazzy tune, 
And kicks her slipper to the moon. 


A YOUNG GIRL 


Her eyes are full of tears 

In passing. 

Her grace is the grace of a fawn. 
The spear of woe pierced her heart 
And left her heart a stone. 

A reed is she in a wind, 


A song that cries for remembrance. 


THE STEEL HAND 


O comrade, flash your teeth at time!— 

Though hands and face are smeared with grime. 
Your sinews’ and your muscles’ ire 

Passes like molten steel through fire. 

What steel is there that can defy 

The mastering steel within your eye? 

But oh the conflict, stress and ache 

Of flesh and spirit and heartbreak! 

Your soul’s bright steel through flame and dust 
Laughs undismayed at conquering rust. 


Seth Fa mes 
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TALES OF WOMEN 


TWO WIVES 


Small comfort is there or peace in a house 
When its upright head 
Is a man with dual wives—one living, 


And the other dead. 


The one-way river Emma had crossed 
Three years before, 
But her presence clung like a hungry gull 
To the hither shore. 


And Nora knew it—Nora alone— 
All too well. 

But one who sees invisible things 
Must never tell. 


“You’re a dusky elf, little Nora,” said John; 
“My Emma was fair.” 

The sudden shadow was substance to Nora 
Back of his chair. 


“ 


You’re shy—elusive and wild as a fawn, 
But Emma was still 

And strong.” The wind was a slippered sigh 
Across the sill. 


March, like a princess, came that year, 
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Mary F. Elmendorf 


All silver and slow 
Out of a moody sky that held 
Remembrance of snow. 


Bells clinked in the brooks, and green furred buds 
Peeped timidly through 

The tingling boughs, and a promise stirred 

In Nora, too. 


“Emma, Emma—what now?” And Nora’s 
Heart was torn 

With a new strange fear: “Can anyone hate 
A child unborn?” 


Pale eyes punctured her sleep and tainted 
Her days with dread; 
And when the walls of her house closed in, 


Nora fled. 


Brief was the letter she left for John, 

Wavy of line 

And blurred: “I can fight no more—her will 
Is stronger than mine.” 


That night fell heavily black, thick-thistled 
With wind and sleet; 

And the stones of the uphill road were sharp 
To tender feet. 
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They found her at midnight, dazed and wan 
As a laggard flame. 

John carried her gently home. At dawn 
Her girl-child came. 


“See, John,” she breathed, “‘her eyes are blue 
As the pale larkspur 

And her skin is dark . . . two women 

Are blended in her.” 


Back from the brink of the one-way river 
To the babe in its bed 

Dimly a moment she struggled: ‘‘ Name her 
Emma,” she said. 


BLIND 


To Cynthia night and day 

Into one dark fabric are knit, 
As always they are where shades 
Are drawn and lamps unlit. 


Yet Cynthia mourns but little 
The loss of the light; 
For Cora is not only sister 


To her but sight. 


And Clem—at her husband’s name 
Her crippled eyes brim. 
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Mary Ff. Elmendorf 


Light and life are as nothing 
Compared with him. 


Cynthia loves the feel 

Of his hand on her hair, the clear 
Solic itous tones of his voice: 

“T onely > de ar?” 

Strange that subtler riches 
Shadows sometimes hold 

Than even the moon’s cool silve 
Or the sun’s warm gold. 


And the shadow on Cynthia fallen 

Is serenity’s price to her, 

For it hides from her heart with the craft 
( yf a sorceiel 


The swift upwelling of love 
And its quick retreat 
As the unguarded eyes of Clem 
And Cora meet. 
Mary }. Elmendorf 
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MOOR WINDS 


DREAM 


What is this dream I have, between sleeping and waking?- 
This dream of walking the English moors in the twilight? 
I, who have never stepped a foot upon England, 
Walking the purple moors in the windy twilight. 


What is this dream I have, between sleeping and waking? 
Of walking a road alone, and coming from darkness 
Into the light of a camp; the firelight on evil faces 
Strangeness and fear, then diving again into darkness? 


What is this dream called life, between sleeping and sleep 


ing? 
This coming from darkness to light, non-being to being? 
Life is a gipsy camp . . . a light upon evil faces. 


Death is darkness again, and windy moors in the twilight 


WINDY NIGHT 


It was a windy night, the night of your dying: 
It was a windy night, and a cold; 

I shivered and clung to the fire, and shuddered, 
As I felt the creeping of the green grave mold. 


You had been so fearful, so afraid of dying 
But no prayer could save you, no curse: 
On, the Dark Lover rode, his black robes flying, 
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His horse with plumes of purple, like a hearse. 


It was a windy night, the night of your dying— 
It was a wild night; and a cloud 
Came over the moon, and the sea was crying. 


You seemed to rise from shadows, in your shroud. 


It was a windy night, the night of your dying— 
It was a windy night, and a chill; 

I bolted the shutters, but there was no denying, 
I barred the doors, but no denying Death’s will. 


HIGH TIDE 


I could rush out and follow a gipsy wagon, 
And marry a gipsy man, or maybe a king; 


On such a day I could do something reckless, 
Or something brave, or wild, or anything. 


White clouds are running over a windy heaven, 
And I could follow their shadows on the hills; 
Light as a cloud myself, swift as a shadow, 
Free of my body and its earth-born ills. 


I could fling out into the four winds of heaven; 
Being all thought, electric, without breath; 

[ could be swept into the Fourth Dimension 
On this high tide from oceans beyond death. 


Marion Ethel Hamilton 


Marion Ethel Hamilion 
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THREE POEMS 


A TALL TREE 


A tall tree is a fountain of sweet water 

Lifted out of the earth from the channels of lost rivers, 

From the slow watercourses of the rain 

A fountain rising in sprays of green, falling in sprays of 
gold. 

The trunk is a tower of water throbbing upward toward 
the sun. 

The branches are streams of water that drip to the last bud 
on the limb. 


The broad top casts a shower of leaves against the sky. 


There is no river or brook that sings between its banks 

As water sings in the trunk of a tree, mounting from 
branch to branch— 

A river flowing up to the sky. 


EDGE OF THE PARK 


Out of a narrow lot these white walls grew, 
Incredible and sudden as a flower. 

Last year the deep-cemented roots were new 

And blueprints marked the steel shape of a tower. 


Against blue sky the finished lines are laid. 
Currents of wind once moved and the slanting shower 
Where now the chiseled pattern stands displayed. 
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Florida Watts Smyth 
AN OLD HOUSE 


An old house is a picture 
Between two pages of history. 


Its lines are etched by the slanting 
Long fingers of rain and sun. 


Its walls are stained and yellow 
As the margin of an old book. 


Down to the windows dark branches 
Droop with the heaviness of leaves. 


The wind among them is like 
The turning of many pages. 
Florida Watts Smyth 


SUNSET 
Slow-withering from the rose of day 
Red petals drop away. 


Evening leans on the window-sill, 
Quiet-eyed and still. 


Behind her in gold-bannered skies 
Lone Hesperus will rise. 


Ella Young 
[257] 
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A COW 


Cows aren’t clumsy 
My cow is slender 

And lovely as a deer. 
She is beautiful 

When she lifts her head 
Suddenly, in fear, 
Nostrils distended, 
Drinking the scent 

The wind has blown. 
Then it is, she looks 
Like something chiseled 
From a dark stone. 


Once I heard her call 

Into the silence 

Of a summer’s night. 

When morning came, 

The look of her eyes 

Was a shining light. 

Oh, the soft look 

And the still look, 

As she turned her head 

To the little form 

Of her calf, that lay 

New-born—and dead. 
Fulia Van der Veer 
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CONTRARIETIES 
IMMORTALITY 


Forgotten now her fragile golden beauty, 

The tilt of her proud chin; 

Her quick bright words, her elfish wistful laughter; 
Her dreams of lovely things that might have been. 
But not a one has ever yet forgotten 

Her one small sin. 


TRAGEDY 


He had a fine thin soul, 

And he craved a fine thin mate; 

But he married a woman fat and droll 
Whom he learned to hate; 

For she was full of talk and laughter 
As she ate and ate. 


When, long years after, 

He met his fate, 

It was too late; 

For he had learned to laugh and chat, 

And he’d grown fat— 

And the fine thin one did not care for that. 


Fewell Bothwell Tull 
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| 
HIGH-SCHOOL PORTRAITS I 
\ 
PETER PAVLOV 5 
( 
The class was moved by my asseveration rf 
That Hotspur’s death was Shakespeare’s gift of grace A 
To spare his youth its first humiliation ( 


Of stepping from a god’s to a vassal’s place. ! 
But Peter came to me with shaking voice 
And eyes that shook me: “So you think you scored, 
And made me believe that death’s a better choice 
Than living on to learn I’m not the Lord 
Cracking life like a peanut? No! I'll stick 
And take my punishment—see if it’s so 
That this world’s one that’s big enough to lick 
Me and a million like me. 
“Oh, I know 
I'll groan before my end comes. But I call 
The Lord to witness that I want it all!” 


FLORENCE DELI 


Pink-petaled lips are puckered in a pout 

As now the first time she hears blasphemy 

Against the orthodox theology 

That Sex is Lord, Youth Heaven, and Hell without 
Mercy for those who, having dared to doubt 
Libido’s Jehovistic potency, 
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Elizabeth Atkins 


In Latin-syllabled perversity 

Must burn to appease the Power they tried to flout. 

She gasps with outrage, hearing sublimation 

Of lust is not the only explanation 

For the arduous heights great men have made their goal ; 
And bridles, hearing named with toleration 

Celibacy, ascetic self-control, 


And some weird alien thing that’s called the soul. 


L\UGUST MANSON 


If he could break loose just one week for pleasure 
And make the trip home! What it would be worth 
To poise the plow-tip for its steady pressure 

And feel the soft rip of the ready earth! 

To walk, and work with shoulders all day long 


And breathe the openness and clean earth-smell, 


And know instead of prisoner’s nerves a strong 
Good body-tiredness from day’s work done well! 

To drench his face at the windmill in the yard, 
Change shoes, enter the scrubbed warm kitchen, feed 
Bite off the big coarse mouthfuls, for his hard 

Big teeth to cope with in his hunger’s need! 
Something will rot here that he cannot spare. 


And what gained? Some life-job in stuffy air. 


[261] 
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“BRONCHO” GALLOCK 


A football coach has taught this human flesh 
The fluid speech of organ-fugues by Bach. 
As a fleet melody slips through a mesh 

Of other notes, avoiding any shock 

With tunes that run and interlace, just so 
This boy can lightly weave among his mates, 
And leaping, bowing, swaying, swerving, go 
Racing to goal with rhythm of the fates. 


But his mind stumbles into Shakespeare class 
Pompously posturing, uncouthily funny; 

He labels Furnivall an awful ass, 

And cites as greatest of the critics, Tunney. 


He seeks this goal, and thinks that he comes near it; 
“An equal growth of body, mind and spirit.” 


MARTHA HARRIS 


Her face is plain. Her spectacles are like 

Two tire-rims lying on a sandy beach. 

Yet it is fine to watch Jove’s lightning strike 

And kindle her when Broncho comes. I teach, 
Swelling my throat like a voiceless ghost, while she 
With heightened senses pierces through the haze 
Of class-room business to hear and see 

Him only. As his movement flows and stays, 
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Elizabeth Atkins 


Her spirit drifts on music. Once he threw 
His topcoat where it lay against her hand. 
That day she felt the peace Piccarda knew, 
Who made the wondering Dante understand 
That it would flaw her bliss if she were given 
More than the dimmest beam of radiant heaven. 


DOLORIS FOSTER 


Among the wind-swept bobs and rakish hats 
She cowers. The only signs she understands 
Her neighbors’ speech of dates and sheiks and frats 
Are fluttering eyelids and small twisting hands. 
Her loveliness is secret as a flower 

Shut against frost; but while her pencil slips 
Across white pages in a quiet hour, 

Her beauty ventures forth upon her lips. 

Smiling above her tracery of words, 

St. Francis’ look is hers of calming fright, 

As if her thoughts were circling hovering birds 
That gentle blessing coaxes to alight. 


But then, with frozen mouth and desperate eyes, 
She furtively hands in her work and flies. 
Elizabeth Atkin. 
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MUTATIONS 
MIDSUMMER 


The adolescent night, breath of the town, 
Porch-swings and whispers, maple leaves unseen 
Deploying moonlight quieter than a man dead 
After the locusts’ song. These snomes were mink 
And are not now forever, these on the steps 
Children I think removed to:many places, 

Lost among hushed years, and so strangely known. 


This business is well ended. If in the dark 

The firefly made his gleam and sank therefrom 

Yet someone’s hand would have him, the wet grass 
Bed him no more. . . . From corners of the lawn 
The dusk-white dresses flutter and are past 

Before our bed-time there were things to say 
Remembering tree-bark, crickets, and the first star. 


After, and as the sullenness of tim: 

Went on from summer, here in a land alien 
Made I my perfect fears and flower of thought. 
Sleep being no longer swift in the arms of pain, 
Revisitations are convenient with a cough 

And there is something I would say again 

If I had not forever, if there were time. 
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Robert Fitzgerald 
CHARLES RIVER NOCTURNE 


Reflecting remote swords, chilled in the calm 
And liquid darkness, lights on the esplanade 
Prolong the night’s edge downward all night long 


To those whose nostrils ache with the strong darkness, 
Those who in hiinger press against the waters 


Those without birth or death, to whom the cold 
Ocean long laboring in her regal womb 
Whispers a word of foam. 


The lavish cars 
Move westward in an eddy and dance of shadow 
Under the dazed lamps on the lifeless shore. 


WINTER NIGHT 


The grey day left the dusk in doubt. 
Now it is dark. 

Nightfall, and no stars are out, 

But this black wind will set its mark 
Like anger on the souls that stir 


From chimney-side or sepulchre. 


From hill to pasture moans the snow. 
The farms hug tight 
Their shaking ribs against the blow. 
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There is no mercy in this night, 
Nor scruple to its wrath. The dead 
Sleep light with this wind overhead. 


NIGHT PRAYER 


Anguish and delight are now 
Coiled in darkness on the bough, 
And iron time deflowers spring, 
Secretly, the secret thing. 

Mind and body, as they must, 
Invent a terminus to lust, 
Preserving the despair they make. 
Pray the Lord my soul to take. 


When this incontinent despair 
Turns sick with love in sunless air, 
A firmer bed than bed of stone 
Take up my cast of flesh and bone, 
A sharper song than rue or willow 
Weep me dead upon my pillow. 

I who strangled life with sleep 
Pray the Lord my soul to keep. 


THE MEMORY OF FLOWERS 


Felicity in the air 
Carven of petals, living clearly 
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Robert Fitzgerald 


On pure light, precarious dew. 

This is the scheme of the rose 

And singing morning 

Crystal over white pebbles in the pool. 


You who remember, 
Know that the mind grows as foam upon flat waters 
Harrowed by steel and wind; 


And walk at dusk in tenantless places 

Hearing the hesitations of fallen leaves; 

Enter the misty spaces drained of summer, 
Violet and gold of the dying autumn, 

Cloaks of sunset light spilt dreaming in darkness 
Over the trunks of trees. 

You wil] not fear the winter, 

Dimensions in the sky will not oppress you, 
Sorrow, nor sequences of days. 


If you will, 

Take up this other loveliness: 
Pale women opulently gowned 
Walk slowly in the gardens, 
In the autumnal forest, 

In the evening air. 


Robert Fitzgerald 
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COMMENT 


CATTLE IN THE GARDEN 


A cow is a good animal in a field, but we turn her out of a garden. 
Samuel Fohnson—April 14, 1772 
I would trust anything to the chambermaids rather than my English 
tongue. Walter Savage Landor—18}4 
I’ve always said, and I say now, let too many people in on a good thing 

and the whole works goes to hell. Texas Guinan—October 1930 

These are three plain statements of fact. Johnson, on 
that particular April morning, improved his first epigram 
with a second: 

When everybody learns to read and write, it is no longer a distinction. 
A man who has a laced waistcoat is too fine a man to work; but if every- 
body had laced waistcoats, we should have people working in laced 
waistcoats. 

Art must always have her crusaders, but their tragedy 
usually lies not in the failure of their cause but in its 
success. They cry their gospel valiantly across a world of 
stupidity and indifference, unaware of the fact that sud- 
denly the sleeping giant, Popular Support, wil] waken and, 
in the fury of his enthusiasm, crush the life out of art and 
crusader alike. For Popular Support invariably likes the 
wrong things in the wrong way and makes idols out of 
every pot and pitcher. Where one real poet was allowed 
to starve in 1910, today a hundred warblers are praised 
until the skies groan. And meanwhile the real poet still 
has a good chance of starving. 


In the entire contemporary literary circus, few per- 
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formers are as diverting as the reviewers. Of the “better- 
class journals” which give weekly exhibits of these 
dexterous gentry, one could do no better than take 
occasional items from the Herald-Tribune Books. Here it 
was that Prof. Chew, a few weeks ago, at last gathered 
Christina into the bosom of professorial esteem by observ- 
Letters Series is one to which Miss Rossetti has been for 
long entitled.” Here also, week after week, poetry is 
plucked from every bush that grows by the effusive Miss 
Taggard, that energetic specialist in Immortality. Her 
account of the poetry of Max Eastman is a recent master- 
piece: “The autumnal delicacy and sadness of his songs 
conveys sometimes a mellow feeling of age and sober 
wisdom, and at other times the extremes of weariness that 
fall into languid passages.” Baudelaire, Tu Fu, Shelley, 
and Keats are each made to stand back-up to this magnifi- 
cent lyrist of Sex, Communism, and Autumnal Wistful- 
ness in order to gauge his awful height. For has he not 
achieved an art before which “one rubs one’s eyes while 
reading it, astonished at what words are able to do”—an 
art readily capable of such prodigies of stylistic subtlety as 
three lines wherein “liquid words like /anguid, limpid, 
indolent, and /onely recur to acquaint the reader and the 
poet of this preoccupation with the theme of flowing 
water”; an art, moreover, which can be “‘sensuous and 
idyllic and rustic and natural—all at once; how, I cannot 
say.” Miss Taggard daily corroborates Mr. Mencken’s 
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judgment of her book on Emily Dickinson: that her style te 
(and incidentally her critical standards) derive largely | re 
from Queen Marie’s testimonials for Pond’s Facial Creams. L 
But if Miss Taggard’s work is a good specimen of that 

species of hack-reviewing (its best exemplars are English ly 


novelists like Arnold Bennett and Frank Swinnerton, who 
grow rich “doing books” for London newspapers) which , 
avoids the odium of critical responsibility by finding every 
new book better than the last, F. P. A.’s recent account of 
Dorothy Parker’s genius is an admirable example of the 
log-rolling and public hugging which makes up much of 
the “literary life” of New York. Mr. Adams finds that 
“Mrs. Parker is exclusively Mrs. Parker and nobody else.”’ 
“Of course I consider her poems extremely good,” for not 
only does she possess “the divine talent to find the right 
word and reject the wrong one,” but she is “‘that poet who 
writes with the technique and elegance of perfection or 
writes not at all.” And thus “with her painful hunger for 
beauty and the heart-break of its impermanence,’ and 
with her “uncompromising idealism,” she strides toward 
the glories of Parnassus hand in hand with Emily Dickin- 
son, A. E. Housman, and Edna Millay, with whom she 
shares “‘bitterness, humor, wit, yearning for beauty and 


love, and a foreknowledge of their futility.” Death and 
Taxes, believes Mr. Adams, is “her saddest and her best 
book.” 


Dr. Canby threw Mrs. Parker into an even more historic 
company. Her “virginal beauty,” “exquisite certainty of 
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technique,” “edged fineness,” and ‘authentic sparkle” 
require, for him, the companionship of Horace, Martial, 
Landor, and Thomas Hood. Moreover, 

This delle dame sans merci has the ruthlessness of the great tragic 

lyricists whose work was allegorized in the fable of the nightingale singing 
with her breast against a thorn. It is disillusion recollected in tranquillity 
where the imagination has at last controlled the emotions. 
And in the spellbound humility of his prostration before 
this white light of genius Dr. Canby confesses, in conclu- 
sion, what came as a surprise to no one who had read him 
to the end: 





I attempt no real criticism here, but I do assert that these poems 





appraisal far more than many much bewritten 
books of more pretentious cerebration, yet with less beauty of technique 
and far less depth of emotion. 

“All cats are grey in the dark of reviewing minds,” Mr. 
Rodker has observed, and it is a fortunate reader who 
survives modern book-reviewing without beholding the 
world as a wriggling and meaningless cosmos of anomalous 
felines. 

The reviewers, however, have no monopoly on this holo 
caust of value. Greenwich Village is still alive. In those 
ghost-ridden alleys the bardic urge is still rampant. 
During the past year a bombardment of bulletins has been 
issued by the Green Witch Inn, the favorite trysting spot 
of The Iconoclasts who “‘meet every Wednesday” to hear 
informal lectures by Leon Samson (author of The New 
Humanism) and other learned oracles; of The Vagabonds, 
who have been regaled by the poetry recitals of J. Otis 
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Swift, “leader of the Yosian Movement,” and Don Bland- 
ing, author of Vagabona’s House; and of The Bohemians, 
with their “poetry recitals” by such singers as Vincente 
Beltrone, Rae Alpert, and Dore Dear. 

Nor will a wise historian overlook two poetic industries 


now flourishing in England. The Poetry League assists 


“young and unknown writers of verse by free criticism of 


their work . . . by encouraging the writing of Poetic 


1 

Drama,” and “by providing lectures and readings by 
well-known poets at St. George’s Hall, to which members 
are admitted without payment.” This League boasts as 
ex-presidents The Late Sir James Yoxall, Sir A. Quiller 
Couch, D. Litt., and G. K. Chesterton, while its 


Mrs. Brundrett-Tweedale, Dr. P. S. G. Dubash, Miss 
Gwynne Kimpton, Lady B. M. Pierce, Mrs. Joplin Rowe, 
Hugh Walpole, Esq., B. A., O. B. E., and J. Vijatunga, 
Esq. The letters of this exclusive society (which is finally 
honored by the presidency of Dr. Cloudesley Brereton, 
M. A., Dr és L., Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur 
always plainly marked “Private and Confidential.” 

In England flourishes also the Mitre Press. This estab 
lishment pululates with anthologies and first editions of 
new geniuses. It informs the unwary: 


, aTr€ 


We think you will be interested to know that 


modern world poetry, The Spring Anthology, 193 w available. 
This book does not contain poems inherited fron 1 it past, but liy 
poems that were influenced by conditions ruling in 1930. Virile poetr 
Poetry that contains the essence of all that is beautiful in 1930. Ef 
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Among the poets lucky enough to seize the “conditions” 
and “essence of all that is beautiful” right hot off the 
sriddle in 1930, we note especially Beulah M. J. Charmley, 
[. Herbert Chestnut, Zentha Myers Garff, Beryl M. 
Jones, and Annie Belle Koogle. 


go 


) 


Nor is the Mitre Press a 
slouch in publishing up-to-the-minute books. 


Here one 
may purchase Wanda 


Dreams and Wakes by Col. Sir 
Herbert Bryan, D.S.O.,C. M. G.; Doggy Tales, ‘‘a collec- 
tion of true stories of our canine friends”; Art and Sex, no 
doubt informative; and Hazel Leaves, the collected poems 
of C, J. Colligan. Americans who have followed the antics 
of Richard Badger and other domestic vanitarians, will 
behold in the Mitre people a formidable rival overseas. 
However, the ha 
1. godsend a recent project of this press, a “directory giving 
short biographical sketches of the most important ladies in 
the U. S. A.” designed to “fill the longfelt want of 
European hostesses and others.” 


this volume, Pri 


With letters advertising 
rincipal Women of America, a form letter for 


statistics is enclosed, to be filled out by anyone interested. 
All these magnificent and touching contributions to the 


welfare of poesy and the glory of American womanhood 
pale in significance, however, when compared with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs’ fifth annual 
Poetry WEEK, staged recently in New York, from May 
24th to 31st. Reading the luscious green program issued 
for this celebration, teeming with hundreds of poets and 


“distinguished patrons of the art of song,” 
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be excused for reeling. To Mrs. Anita Browne, Founder- 
Organizer, must go chief honors for this Gargantuan 
demonstration. Her “Message” is in the tradition of 
Demosthenes: 


To the rhythmic beat of humming presses that puncture the air with 
their poetic metre as each revolution imprints a page of this Poetry Week 
Magazine, it seems a happy singing, as though the presses sense the 
harmonies within the printed program of the Poetry Week activities. 
The thick green ink flows down over the rollers like lava from nature’s 
evergreen fountain, and the blank paper seems to reach up to take the 
message from the green washed type. The marvel of the printing press! 
The pillar of education; the historian of all time; the etcher of the poet 

. the Monarch: the printed Word! So these pages proclaim the fifth 
annual celebration of Poetry Week, in which the whole nation joins. 
Etc., etc. 


Join it did! In Brooklyn, in Harlem, in the sun-parlor of 


The Allerton, at the American Poets’ Circle, in the ball- 
room of the Savoy-Plaza, and at a dozen other places, the 
meetings, symposia, banquets, and bacchanalia flourished 
riotously. From Montana, Connecticut, Georgia, Iowa, 
Maine, and Nevada the poets and poetry-lovers swarmed: 
Mrs. Luella St. Clair Moss, Mrs. L. W. Legg (Poet 
Laureate of Mississippi), Mrs. S. J. Podlewski, Mrs. Clara 
Cox Epperson, Captain R. Henderson Bland, author of 
The Mirrored Heart, Audrey Enid MacLeod Waters 
(lecturer on The Pageantry in Canadian Poesy), and how 
many others! Had one been there, which of these delights 
would one have selected first? Perhaps Ida Benfy Judd on 
The Eternal Spirit of Poetry; or Dr. Sum Nung Au-Young 
reciting The Rolling Pearl and other poems, with accom- 
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paniment on the Chinese “butterfly harp”; or Maud 
Judith Scruggs at her Original Musical Compositions with 
Words, or Mrs. G. P. Skaer of Kansas delivering her 
popular radio poem: 

Lyrics are pure delight to me. 

Like tasting nectar 

They have a star-like beauty, 

A swift intensity 

Of joy and pain. 

Lyrics are the wistful yearnings of a soul 

For magic, for enchantment; 

They are life’s brevities: 

Ineffable epitomes 

Ot God. 
Or one might have heard May Folwell Hoisington singing 
Afghani Love Song in native Afghani costume; or Bobby 
Edwards (“The last of the Troubadours serenades him- 
self”); or Percy Hamilton Goodsell of Yale’s poems 
entitled Valse Cynigue and A Mon Ami; or Longfellow’s 
A Day of Sunshine accompanied by appropriate “sounds” 
from Louise Burton Laidlaw. And with what happiness 
might one have basked under the patronage of that illimit- 
able list of distinguished patrons, including Blanche Shoe- 
maker Wagstaff, poet, Dr. John Erskine, Lady Maud 
Warrender, Alice Hunt Bartlett, Arthur Guiterman, 
and Captain R. Henderson Bland (Director Poets Club 
of London). We too might have been swept up in the 
great tide of messianic optimism which filled the heart ot 
Mrs. Browne as she penned her message: 


May we unite in pledging a deepening, broadening, and ever-increasing 
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activity as Poetry Week reaches new anniversaries each year, welding 
all ages into one and all nations into a brotherhood as we pay tribute to 
that art which is timeless and eternal! 

My Creed... 

Life is my religion; the world my church, 

And I worship at the altar of every day! 


Here at last has been realized the dream toward which 
Homer, Maionides, and Dante groped as toward a vision 
chimeric and intangible. But while Mrs. Browne and her 
loyal cohorts celebrate their victories, ‘‘certain of us by 
nature more sardonic than these” will probably pause to 
wonder, along with Dr. Johnson, W. S. Landor, and Miss 
Guinan, where meanwhile Poetry was keeping herself; “‘in 
what glade or under what hoar rocks” she hid from the 
uproar and ribaldry while the cattle stampeded the 
flowers, fruit, and vines of her no-longer-sacred-and-un 
profaned gardens. M. D. Z. 
REVIEWS 
THE MIDDLE WAY 

Vale and Other Poems, by A. E. (George William Russell). 

Macmillan Co. 

Ireland against itself, Joyce would have us believe, is the 
favorite sporting diversion of his country; yet all Ireland 
seems agreed on the greatness and goodness of A. E. Even 
Joyce, in his way, is respectful. Let me be numbered 


among the believers, too. Yet there is this to be said: 


if A. E.’s poems leave one curiously dissatisfied, the reason 
is that they lack what the man himself seems most 
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abundantly to possess—character. They have the wrong 
kind of universality; the legacy of a tradition rather than 
the achievement of an individual, so that they impress 
one, mostly, as having been written out of memory. 


Consider the title-piece in the volume under considera- 


tion: ; : 
his was the heavenly hiding-place 
Wherein the spirit laughed a day 


s proud ivories and fires 
’ 


< to a shovelful of clay. 


l ust have lov e. this silent « arth, 
lo leap up at the King’s desire 
Moving in such a noble dance 
( athed ivory and fire. 
It will not stir for me at all, 
Nor answer me with voice or gleam. 
\ , sweet-memoried dust, I go 
After the Master for His dream. 
' ; 
A. E., of course, has written better poems than the 


above—I shall quote one of them later—but this one, with 
| : is quite ty pic al of the contents of Vale. 


its two good line 
The obviousness of the diction is not a sufficient explana- 


tion of its failure. More important is the signal abeyance 
of the intelle 


n the development of the theme: the 
fallacy of concluding, for example, that obedience to royal 
desire is a sign of love; tne significant choice of “the 
dream” as the most desirable possession of “the Master.” 


Indeed, A. E.’s optimistic inference as to the benevolence 


a 
< 
Y 


of nature recalls 


breezy sire who cannot see 


What Earth’s ingrained conditions 


are, 
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Elsewhere in this volume A. E. states: 


For if our dreams 
Be not immortal, the soul is not. The soul 
Is but a congregation of high dreams. 

This “mysticism” of A. E. appears to me diffuse, senti- 
mental, and (if I may say so) unheroic. Life has surely 
other justifying and enduring values than its “dreams,” 
whatever the connotations of that nebulous word may be. 

The virtue of A. E. does not permeate his verse, because, 
I surmise, he has never regarded poetry as being in itself 
an act of the spirit, exhaustive ot the whole man and all 
his days. Ireland has consumed many of his years; the 
spirituality ot the East has absorbed much of his intellect. 
There is a fundamental incompatibility between monism 
and the poetry of the West. On that lovely summer’s day 
of A. E.’s childhood when he left his aunt’s home and, 
walking down a country read near Armagh, “‘saw’”’ all at 
once, in a moment of overpowering joy, the godhead 
divided among all created things—on that day, before he 
became a poet, A. E. renounced poetry. The contentions 
between good and evil, body and soul, death and life 
these rocks upon which our poetry is built—were hence 
forth to be nothing but shadows to him. 

The shadow drifted apart leaving the shadowless soul 
A high, winged, glittering, airy creature of the sky. 
What had we known of it but a fugitive flash of wing. 
We had been drowned in our own shadows, you and I. 


Our love was breathed upon phantom lips; shade wrought with shade. 
Oh, beloved, it was not I, but the shadow, wh« 1 
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In bitterness, who stabbed. Oh, world, they were shadows too, 
Who bound their gods to the cross, and those who were crucified. 

That is the finest poem in Vale, the only one, with the 
exception of Retribution, that succeeds in isolating a drop 
of the virus that flows through the human brain. It has 
the peculiar quality of western poetry: in the phrase of 
Richard Watson Dixon, writing to Gerard Hopkins, 
“something that I cannot describe, but know to myself by 
the inadequate word terrible pathos . . . a right temper 
which goes to the point of the terrible: the terrible crystal.” 
But A. E., who sees in everything “the subtle hand of the 
Master of Every Art’’; who holds “sorrow and joy hugged 
to [his] heart as one’’; who refuses to choose between the 
kingdoms of heaven and hell (“they were not foes, those 
twain’’), does not often touch either the terrible crystal or 
the crystal of delight. George Moore tells us that “A. E. 
has come out of many previous existences and is going 
toward many others, and looks upon this life as an episode 
of no importance.” Shall we demand permanent art- 
forms from a transient apparition? 

I have not meant to imply that the sum of A. E.’s verses 
is a systematic philosophy. It is possible for A. E. to give 
warning on one page of “retribution for thy sin” and “‘the 
consuming fire of thine own penitence’’; on another page 
to praise “thy lovely sin” and “the dark rapture born 
Where the Holy Breath was mixed with the unholy wine.” 
He is open house to the divinities of three different worlds. 
Pagan, Christian, and Eastern gods are invoked by him. 
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(I suppose that a man may pray to a hundred gods, but I 
doubt that more than one will accept his sacrifices.) A 
Vedic wisdom may reconcile apparent contradictions, but 
the Middle Way in Western poetry leads inevitably to 
Limbo. Stanley F. Kunitz 


EXPERIENCED SIMPLICITY 
Laconics, by W. W. E. Ross. Overbrook Press, Ottawa, 

Canada. 

Unemphasized rhymes, a flattened rhetoric, and retreat 
ing verse patterns are likely to be sincerer than is conven 
ient to the reader; but earlier work by Mr. Ross, not here 
included, presents some of these themes in more fluent 
guise, and these poems—American pieces and a seri 


series 


entitled Myth—are evidently disciplines in the art of 


poetic exactitude. A scientist has been studying 


The mystery 

of measured matter 
with the aid 

of crucible, 

or test-tube held 
above the flame. 

What may appear sometimes to be unwariness, is 
deliberate—like the unwariness of the stick insect and the 
thorn beetle—making us realize that we have been per- 
mitted, rather than invited, to observe. We see 

something of 

what quality may mark us off 
from older Europe— 
something “North American”’ 
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“skyscrapers,” “pistons,” “‘pulleys and shafting moving 
together,” “‘a whirling saw,” a “laboratory,” and in the 
sequestered brilliance of Canada, “rolling streams,” “fall- 
ing water,” “‘a rocky bay,” “the clear expanse of lake and 
air.” We see the poplar leaves, “whitish-surfaced,” and 

n the deep shadow 

f the pine,... 

the ghostly glimmering 

of the gum. 

Science’s method of attaining to originality by way of 
veracity is pleasing, and it is here enhanced by the con- 
sidering conscience which feels as well as sees; which asks 
in looking at factories: 

Are these things 

designed for men? 

Or men for these? 

Or are men things? 
which is not too self-justifying with regard to a fish “pulled 
from the lake,” that had 

wandered 
and fro . 


among mysterious 


esses 


there in the semi- 


| 1 
ght of the water. 


The artist’s tendency is always to be seeking better 
explicitness and simpler simplicities, and the studious 
imagination that Mr. Ross has gives pleasure, besides sug- 
gesting a method. Marianne Moore 
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STUDENT VERSE 


COLLEGE ANTHOLOGIES: 

Dartmouth Verse. The Arts, Hanover, N. H. 

The Rollins Book of Verse 1929, ed. by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Winter 
Park, Fla. 

University of Southern California Poems, 1930. 

Illini Poetry 1924-9, ed. by Prof. Paul Landis. Champaign, III. 

Pittsburg College Verse 1924-30, ed. by Margaret E. Haughawout 
Pittsburg, Kas. 

First the Blade: California Intercollegiate Anthology of Verse II-III (1929 
30). Scripps College, Claremont. 

Selected Poems by Students in Hamline University, submitted in competi- 
tion for the 1930 Bridgman Poetry Prizes. 

Miscellany, 1930. University of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

4 Year Book of Stanford Writing. English Club, Stanford Univ. 

The Echo: A Magazine of Verse, Autumn 1930. College Poetry Guild, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Hunter College Echo: A Quarterly (Nov. 1930). 

Troubadour, Univ. of Oregon Issue. Troubadour Press, San Diego, Cal. 

Marshall Script. Spring 1930, Vol. 1, No. 1. 

The Dial (Poetry Number, Spring 1930), St. Mary’s College, Kas 

HIGH SCHOOL AND GRADE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGIES: 

Saplings: A Literary Yearbook of the American High School. Scholastic 
Pub. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chrysatid, a Selection of Student Writing, 1929-30. Mount 
Academy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Best Creative Work in American High Schools 1928-9, ed. by George H. 
Gallup, Ph. D., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Ink Spots, by students of the Garden City, L. I., Public School 

The Beacon, by seventh-grade students of Glencoe, IIl., schools. 


Mercy 


Some of the poetry now being written by young people 
may be seen in various anthologies published by schools 
and colleges. The students of the Garden City Public 
School, Garden City, Long Island, print Jak Spots four 
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times a year. This magazine has prose, verse and illustra- 
tions by the students, from kindergarten up. Another 
interesting periodical, The Beacon, edited by students in 
the seventh grade English classes, “is an outgrowth of the 
creative work in poetry throughout the Glencoe (Illinois) 
Schools,” to quote the foreword. The fifth series of 
Saplings, described as a literary yearbook of the American 
High Schools, contains both prose and poetry. Some 
other academy and high school work is in other less inter- 
esting collections. Of the college anthologies, First the 
Blade is an intercollegiate yearbook of California poets, 
the second and third numbers published at Redlands and 
Scripps College respectively. Pittsburg College (Kansas), 
the University of Illinois, Rollins College and Dartmouth 
have each published an anthology of student verse that 
shows much interesting work. 

Of course one must not expect too much of these collec- 
tions; but admitting that most of the poems listed are 
merely expanded similes, often trite and laborious, or 
anecdotes in prosy rhymes, or romantic or sophisticated 
imitations, still enough remains to convince one that 
creative energy toward this art exists among our young 
people, and that a few schools are giving it intelligent 
encouragement. 

To begin with the younger classes: among poems by 
very little children are some showing real poetic fervor. 
Mary Griffin, aged five, of the Garden City, L. I., public 
schools, writes of The Ocean: 
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The waves were so big 

I fell down; 

They were bigger than I was! 
And Joan Baylis, also five, of the same school, describes 
Rain: 


When it’s raining it’s very pretty er 
Pour... pour... pour. 

One feels in these brief lines the small child’s wonder at the 

bigness and beauty of things; and besides, that which 

makes this poetry rather than just verse, the wonder is put 

forth in musical phrases and in a shapely form. 

An older child in the same school, Beverly Blizzard, 

eleven, recites the story of The Downfall of the Incas: 
In Peru, 
In a beautiful city of stone houses, 
Dwell the Incas. 
They had gold! t 
Then came the Spaniards, ; 
Cruel, plotting- t 
Plotting for gold, 
Gold in their city!— 
Slaughtering them | 
All for gold and slavery. 
Now— 


What is an Inca? 
“Where are the snows of yesteryear?” is hardly more i 
pressive than “‘Now-—what is an Inca?” 
In The Beacon, from Glencoe, Illinois, are certain poems 
which show economy and freshness. One, untitled, is by 


Bob Moulton, third grade: 
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The snow, so white and crisp, 
Is like the popping of delicious corn. 
The sky is the kettle 
From which some has overflowed. 
A more ambitious piece is by Ruth Brown, seventh 
grade: 


I have my hat and coat, 

I have my umbrella, 

I have my lunch box, 

But my thoughts have gone away. 


They have gone to the meadow 
Chey have left me behind, 
Chey are dancing with the daisie 





They have left me outside. 


I want my thoughts back again, 


I war 


I cannot think without my thoughts. 


t to dance with them. 


Whatever merit there is in these childish poems lies in 
the clothing of emotion in that combination of verbal 
music and form which is poetry in its simplest type. If 
the young authors could grow to more complex feeling and 
manner without losing this directness, they might well be 
poets. In too many cases, however, the verse of high 
school age shows so much artificiality that it is less effective 
than these naive younger efforts. The influence of 
literature on amateur poets is dangerous; usually it results 
in such patent imitation and painfully labored feeling that 
the reader is bored. Not always, of course. From the 
volume Saplings, one may choose a poem to serve as a 
sample of successful work by a child of high-school age. 
This is Carmel Point, by Margaret MacSweeney: 
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I watched a sea anemone 
The color of green jade 
Shadowed under water. 


I saw a daring crab, 

Unafraid and young, 

Touch the velvet petals 

Of that princess under water. 
Softly she took him in, 

Softly she sighed and closed. 

The little crab was hushed and still 
Never would he swim again 

Under crevice, under weed, 

Under green and colored water. 


Softly she opened— 

That princess of rare jade. 
Softly she gave him back 
Sucked of all his pearly flesh 
Sucked of all his salty blood. 


I ran away to tell my da 
“Let’s go home,” I said, 
“T am sorry to be born, 
I am afraid of many things.” 

If one may generalize about young poets, the trouble 
with many of them is that they have too high an idea of 
what poetry should be. Instead of trying to express them- 
selves, they spin out a noble or elaborate sentiment in 
elegant language, and wonder that the result lacks the 
breath of life. It is easier to write in worn and “poetic” 
phrases, but it is mot better. 

Lest this picture be too dark for any hope, one must 
hasten to say that a high-school or even a college anthology 

) g ~ S) 
of verse is not intended primarily to be a book of pure 
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poetry. Author, and also editors, must feel it as a proof ot 
what is being done, an interesting and perhaps an inspiring 
example of efforts and ideals. Viewed in such a light, the 
least able bit of verse is a token that its writer has had a 
moment of pleasure, though he cannot crystalize it for the 
pleasure of others. And if in reading such books, one says, 
“this and this are good poems,” it does not mean that all 
the others are bad. In the less successful poems there may 
be lines or phrases of poetry. 

Among the college poems is one from First the Blade, a 
California intercollegiate anthology of 1929. This is My 
Neighbor's Fourney, by Beatrice West Borst, of Fullerton 
Junior College: 

My neighbor is very old. 

On Sunday she reads her Testament 

And turrs her thoughts to death. 

On Monaay she plants flowers 

And then waits for the seeds to sprout 

Every day she waters them 

And hopes for blossoms. 

Her son wishes her to visit him; 

But how can she go just now? 

The larkspur might bloom while she was away, 


And the little chickens—almost time for them to hatch. 
A le chick ] tt for tl to hatcl 





On Sundays she turns her thoughts to death. 
How can she leave on the longest of all journeys? 
A poem of a more intellectual type, but also promising, 
is The Circle, by Edward S. Sullivan of St. Ignatius Col- 
lege, in the 1930 edition of First the Blade: 
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I am the ultimate Nothing, doubly dread 
Because I lurk in all things secretly; 

Blank sky-lines still admit a radial law, 
The last electron takes his shape from me. 
With flakes of meteor silver-filled; the sight 
Of me, complacent with futility, 

Sent Euclid raving in the Nilic Night. 


I haunt the heavens monthly, glorious, 


Pittsburg College Verse contains, among other poems, a 
dozen by John E. Reinecke which are effective. J//ini 
Poetry has in particular a Divagation of a Man and His 
Wife: a Dramatic Phantasy, by L. R. Lind, too long to 
quote, but good of its rather modern type. The Illini are, 
on the whole, the most literary of the college poets. They 
specialize in traditional forms—the ballade, the rondeau, 
the villanelle—and use subjects taken from history and 
romance. The Rollins College Book of Verse contains some 
good things, especially by Kenneth Curry, Drenham 
McCay, Phryne Squier, and Marlise Johnston, whose 
Anaesthesia telis the story of Melissa “fleeing from her 


mind.” I quote the last stanza: 


Shutting out the moonlight, 
She bolts and bars her doc 
Runs to fetch some wate 
Scrubs a spotless floor. 

Perhaps the most able of the college poets is William 
Kimball Flaccus, who has six lyrics and a sonnet sequence 
in Dartmouth Verse for 1930. Mr. Flaccus’ poems are in 
the tradition of longing for the beauties of nature and the 
far away and long ago, but a real emotion irradiates his 
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gracefully phrased lines as clearly as the little children’s 
wonder showed in their naive verses. One of these poems, 
Lines for a Tombstone, may well be quoted here as a 
lyric epilogue to these comments on the younger and 
youngest pe ets: 
i Golder as ever, 

The sunlight falls 

Just as dancingly 

Down old walls. 

Newts still drowse 

On sun-warmed feet; 

Clambering roses 

\re no less sweet 

Than ever they were, 

And breathlessly 

Che slim new moon 

Steals up the sky. 

But graves are asti 

With night-black wing: 

So watch for me 
Chese lovely things. 


B. Ten E. Fames 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Among the letters which have reached us since Louis 


Zukofsky presented his “Objectivists” in the February 


issue, is one from an American poet in Paris, containing 
this Note on t/ {nonymous Object: 

Che highly personal “romantic” poem that creates highly personal 
»bjects is not a thing in itself. Itis a result of a reaction of the poet away 
from the world of common stuff. If we are to achieve objectivism it is 
necessary to begin with the sources from which the non-objective poem 
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springs. You cannot legislate objectivity; it has to arise out of human 
experience and attitudes about the world. It is from his contact with the 
world through himself that the poet creates a poem with a sense of the 
world in it, Ais sense. The objective poem keeps the new world the poet 
creates related to the world of common stuff. The poem makes new 
objects out of old ones, but they will not be objects for the reader at all 
unless that fine balance is maintained between the “before unappre- 
hended relations” the poet sees and what we have seen before. Other- 
wise, the poem’s strangeness is too much for us. Instead of making 
words fly out of emotions, the non-objective poet makes word games by 
beginning with the word texture itself. That is, he uses words as objects 
instead of emotions about processes as objects. 

The contemporary poem is getting to be a series of negations about the 
world, The world drives the poet into himself, and in order to create at 
all he creates too much out of himself alone. The ego predominates, 
against the world and its objects. This was not the creative source at 
the beginning, neither for Homeric songs or Cré-Magnon wall-painting, 
or the affirmation that resulted in the creative universe. Balanced 
creation comes out of a balance between the one and the many. If you 
want objective and affirmative poems you must recreate a situation that 
will allow them. Otherwise, creation itself will stop. Affirmation by 
negation cannot be continued forever. 

To become an active force to integrate the world, the poet and the 
poem must be integrated to some common stuff. The poet must stress 
creation itself rather than his individual ego. This implies, perhaps, 
anonymous art; there is, in fact, such a movement now under way. 
However, the practical difficulties of omitting signature are enormous, 
and what has a better chance to succeed is a more active union of poets 
than we have at present. Technical differences may be sunk to stress 
creation itself as a central unifying force out of which technical “move 
ments” can evolve. Poems give us a sense of the world; if they are 
integrated and affirmative then we and our sense of the world will be 
Poems may act for us as the Holy Church did in the Middle Ages. And 
you may get poems that have the common objective reality of Gothic 
cathedrals, Walter Lowenfels 

Our recent strictures on the overproduction of sonnets 


have brought from a western poet the following letter: 
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Dear Miss Mon I shall be glad to do anything in my power, if you 
think best, to initiate appropriate legislation prohibiting the writing of 
sonnets, provided: that after this date Porrry will lobby for a nineteenth 
amendment prohibiting esthetic rationalization! 

Even this, I feel, would be ineffective, because the Aristotles, Longin- 
uses, Ezras, Amys, and even Zukofskys would all begin bootlegging their 
precise logic, based on factual observation, into the magazines. 

I think they accomplish some good to the extent that they destroy 
sooner. weak poets who would be destroyed by something else anyway; 
and what they write is usually interesting, sometimes thrilling literature 
of a sort, an artinitself. But they feel, < 


] 


d I think most careless readers 
feel, 


that what they say adout poetry has some 





, 





anic relation to poetry 





itself, which it certainly } 





not. Being in a generous mood this morning 
I will give you as much as a dime if you can point to a single period of 
human history wherein esthetic rationalization has been symptomatic 
of anything but decadence. Thomas Hornsby Ferrill 


NEWS NOTES 


Ezra Pound is no person to submit to the miasmas of frustration which 
afflict most reformers of our time. His warfare against complacency, 
fatuity, England, professordom, American publishers, and similar evils 
continues to resound as uproariously from Rapallo as in former days it 
resounded from London and Paris. Mr. Pound has recently been visiting 
Paris, where, on May toth, he was interviewed for the Paris edition of the 
Chicago Tribune. He was first asked, “What are you most interested in 
now?” This brought forth a vigorous denunciation of the iniquities of 
the publishing business as conducted in England and America: the high 
prices of books, the padding of overhead expenses, the suspicion and 
boycott directed against any sort of experimental literature, etc. 

Then: “ What are the worst sources of infection in U. S. life?” “ First,” 
answered Mr. Pound, “there is the decomposed university system. 
Second, there is the fact that respected family magazines of the Howells 
era are still surviving. Two or three generations of the American so- 


called mind have been rotted by these respected, pompous, highly profit- 
able (in the usurious sense) monthlies, which have always been against 
writers of the first order and have always provided writers of the third 
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order with a substantial livelihood. Not content with literary bunk, I ab 
see they have now gone over to historic slop and inaccuracy. . . . I don’t wh 
hope to reform entirely the old publishing houses and old magazines. I co! 
think the remedy is the revival of pamphleteering. The question of tai 
university reform is too complex to deal with in one afternoon. The P 
European will never understand that American universities do not supply i 
the country with anything in any way comparable to the European for 
intelligentsia.” 

This interview apparently proved sufficiently arousing to warrant oc 


another. Accordingly, on May 14th, the Tribune again asked E. P.: 
“What do you think is wrong with the American university system?” 
“In one sense it is quite efficient,” he replied; “the universities are en- ca 
dowed to produce servants and they doso. These servants are useful to ti 
their owners, at least temporarily. The only trouble is that the persistent m 
production of a servile class tends towards the general stultification of an e 
entire country. This stultification is progressive. The more docile o1 
stupid among the students are chosen by the faculty as a basis for a } 
succeeding faculty. We have already arrived at the almost unimaginable r 
depth inhabited by Nicholas Murray Butler, Aydelotte, and Erskine.” 

When queried as to which Erskine he referred to, Mr. Pound said: “] 
mean the one who is not only a college professor but has emitted th 
worst mass of printed pewk that I have ever seen between the covers of 
a volume. His writings are inferior even to those of the least powerful 
morons of transition, or of the most cheery robots of that distressing and 
almost universal complaint, the Saturday Evening Post.” 

“Why do you object so strenuously to these three men?” he was asked 





1. 


“They are in extremely influential positions,” said E. P., “and they 
waste the annual incomes of very large endowments. ...A gent 
Zives $3,000,000 and says he wants to promote the arts. He then 


selects a suburban college president and a couple of fresh-water professors 
who know no more about art, literature, and music than Mike Mc 
Gilligan’s cow. He tells these people to pick the Michelangelos, 
Gauguins, and Rimbauds of the day after tomorrow. One leading 
cultural foundation has consistently turned down the best applicant 
and the most promising writers. Instead of appointing men likely t 
write good poetry, they have even gone the length of giving a professor 
2,000 to write a volume [Imagism and the Imagists, by Glenn Hughes 
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about one of the recent ‘movements.’ This gent produced something 
1 newspaperman could have done in a fortnight. A really 

ring this ground and a great deal more and con- 

m, L’ Influence du Symbolisme Frangais sur la 
Taupin, has been published by Champion, 
1913 the whole of America would not have give 


which any good 


petent vol 












at was good in the Imagist movement.” 


Miss Babette Deutsch has sent us the followi: 


occur to me to co! nt on the review of t 
| 





x letter: “It would not 










e of my books which 
1e, were it not that the 
ing me with him. He 
he first word of the 
wr if the author really 


ypears in the current (June) issue of your mag 


ty 
reviewer attacks another poet than myself, confu 
cannot reply, being dead. Your reviewer writes: 


title (P 





ay be improperly coined; « 














means drinkable gold, then we have one more mixed image.” If she had 

ny care, she would have noticed that the phrase 

as taken from a passage which was printed, over the 

j r, on the page facing the table of contents. The passage 


et alchemy turns to potable gold the poisonous 
vy from death through life.” It occurs in an essay 
Poetry. The author of it is Percy Bysshe Shelley.” 


morizing yout! uld almost recite 4 Defen f Poetry by heart. 


our reviewer to Poetry’s editor, who, in her 
Ve 


was introduced by Porrry in March, 1918, and 





ince that has been a frequent contributor. For a few months, nearly two 


c 

urs after, he wa ciate editor. Later an attack of sleeping sickness 
resulted in invalidism, and he returned to Italy, whence he had sailed for 
New York at sixt He is now living in Bazzano, near Bologna. His 
book, 4 Hurried Man, issued as one of the Contact Editions in Paris in 


}, 
1925, is to be reprinted soon, with later work in verse and prose. 
Marion Ethel Hamilton Mrs. F, M. Hinkle , of San Diego, is the 
author of Wild Gir ? Harold Vinal and The Ultimate Lover (Pascal 
VICI 
Miss Ella Young, th Irish lyrist and Gaelic scholar, is once more a 
dent of Hale , California, after some months of detention beyond 


adian bord because of official fear that she might become “‘a 





public charge 
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Mrs. Mary J. Elmendorf, of Seattle, has contributed often to Porrry 
and other magazines. Also Florida Watts Smyth, of St. Louis; and 
Jewell Bothwell Tull (Mrs. Clyde Tull) of Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

The proof of her poems which we sent recently to Mrs. Georgia 
Beardsley at her Chicago address, was returned by a neighbor who in- 
formed us that she had died in April. The readers of her two delicate 
free-verse lyrics will join with us in regretting her loss. 

Mr. Robert Fitzgerald, of Springfield, Iil., has been during the past 
year a student at Harvard. 

Miss Elizabeth Atkins is assistant professor of English in the University 
of Minn, at Minneapolis. She writes: “A few of my poems came out in 
The Century in 1929 and proved almost fatal to it.” 

Mr. Seth James was born in Wales and worked in its coal mines “‘when 
but a youngster.” After migrating to China and much wandering, he is 
now hoping for a permanent job in South Chicago. 

Julia Van der Veer lives in Santee, Calif. 
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